JONES HOUSE TOUR INFORMATION/SCRIPT 


The Jones House is a unique pre-civil war house owned by the Livingston County Historical 
Society. The house is the oldest brick home in Pontiac and features a steep roof with gables and 
pointed second story windows which classify it as Gothic Revival Style. Our restoration architect 
believes the house was built from plans by Andrew Jackson Downing in his book "The 
Architecture of Country Homes" which was published in 1850. 


The house was built in 1857 by John Dehner, one of Pontiac's early merchants. Mr. Dehner 
immigrated to the United States from Prussia. He married Jane of Virginia. They moved to 
Indiana where their son Joseph was born. The Dehner's moved to Pontiac close to the time that 
Pontiac was incorporated as a Village on February 12, 1856. 


Mr. Dehner purchased two lots in the 300 block of East Madison Street in October 1857 for 
$500. Lot 1 was vacant, while Lot 2 already had a small two room wooden house on it. Mr. 
Dehner constructed a brick addition to the front of the small house with wood shingles cut from 
the woods where the American Legion Billet is along the Vermillion River. The two structures 
were then connected with a doorway. This brick house was finished in 1858. It is possible the 
family lived in the small wooded home while the brick portion was being built. 


Mr. Dehner and a business partner, Job Dye, bought a building on the west side of the square in 
1857 and they operated a dry goods store there. The next year Mr. Dye ended the partnership and 
Mr. Dehner bought him out. Joseph then worked in the store with his father. Joseph married in 
1859 and bought the lot next to his parents in 1862. Mr. Dehner bought more property and the 
family soon owned three fourths of the block. They then had room for a stable to store a carriage 
and house horses. They also had room for a shed for gardening tools and grazing land for horses 
and perhaps some chickens. Mr. Dehner became a partner in the Chicago and Paducah Rail 
Road. He was also a partner in the first coal mine in Pontiac in 1866. Mr. Dehner was also active 
in politics. He served as President of the Village of Pontiac in 1866, 1869, and in 1870. In 1871 
Mr. Dehner completed a six foot wide and 240 foot long brick sidewalk in front of the property. 


In 1875 Mr. Dehner met with financial issues and he lost his business and his home. The family 
moved to St. Louis. The property was sold at public auction on December 16 of 1875 for 
$2,854.52. That best bid was by Mary P,. Rose, Edgar B., and Charles Camp. In May 1883 
Phillip Arman bought Lots 1 and 2 from members of the Camp family. There is a building on the 
East side of the square with the name Arman and the year 1898 at the top. 


Henry C. Jones was one of seven children of Mr. Henry Jones of Ohio and Emily DeMoss Jones 
of Indiana. Mr. Jones moved to Cicero, Indiana where he worked in a mercantile. It was in 
Cicero that he met and married Emily. The DeMoss family moved to Livingston County about 
1840 shortly after Henry C. was born. Mr. Jones moved his family to Livingston County in 1843 
for a short time before moving on to the Iowa Territory. In 1847 the family moved back to 
Livingston County. 


Two years later when Henry C. was eleven, Mr. Jones joined the "49ers" heading to California to 
look for gold. Emily and the children moved in with her parents in Avoca Township. During the 
two years that Mr. Jones was gone, Henry C. cut timber east of Pontiac near the home of his 
Aunt and Uncle, Martha and Phillip Rollins (or Rollings as Phillip signed his name). Martha, 
Emily's sister, and Phillip were early settlers along what is now known as Billet Road. 


Mr. Jones returned to Pontiac in 1855 and purchased a lot at 315 W. Howard Street. During the 
next year he and his partner Mr. Edwin C. Jones erected the first brick structure in the county, 
one year before Mr. Dehner built his brick home. There was already a printing business in a 
small building on a portion of the lot. This may be where Henry C. developed a liking for the 
printing trade while he visited with the men working there. 


Mr. Jones bought out his partner in 1857 and it is thought that Henry C. became a clerk in his 
father's store. Joseph Dehner and Henry C. most likely knew each other as they were close in age 
and were both involved in their fathers' businesses. The Dehner business was the more 
prosperous of the two at that time. 


Like Mr. Dehner, Mr. Jones became active in local government and served as Temporary 
President of the Village of Pontiac in 1856. Then in 1857 he was elected to position of County 
Judge, even though he was not an attorney. 


Shortly after Henry C.'s 21st birthday in 1859, he and his father traveled by ox team to Shasta, 
California to set up a store to sell needed items to the miners in the area. A year later the property 
on Howard Street was sold to settle the mortgage and Emily joined her husband and son in 
Shasta. 


Henry C. enlisted in the Volunteer Service in 1864 and was elected Lieutenant of his Company. 
When the Regulars went to the front and the Volunteers were put in barracks, Henry C. resigned. 
He then traveled via steamship to Nicaragua, and then on another ship to New York with the 
hope of enlisting there to see some active service. The war was over by the time he arrived in 
New York, so he headed back to Pontiac. Four years later he had word that his mother had died. 


Henry C., a Republican, and his brother in law, Mark Renoe, a Democrat, were engaged in the 
newspaper business for a while after his return. Mark was married to Henry C.'s sister Elisa. 
Renoe owned "The Free Press". Together the men bought "The Sentinel", the oldest paper in the 
county. The two papers were consolidated into "The Sentinel and Press". Renoe left the 
partnership and the paper became known as "The Sentinel" and Henry C. continued publication 
for 9 years making it the leading Republican paper in the county. 


On September 23, 1872 Henry C., 34 years of age, married Mary A. Bancroft on her 20th 
birthday. Mary's mother had died when she was five. Her father, Luther, remarried and moved 
the family from New York to Livingston County in 1861. Luther bought ten acres of timberland 
about one and a half miles East of Pontiac and cleared land to plant an orchard of fruit trees. 


Henry C. and Mary had a daughter, Helen M. born July, 1873. She died August, 1874 and was 
buried in the Jones Family plot in Pontiac City Cemetery. 


Mary's health was failing, so Henry C. sold the newspaper and moved to Dallas, Texas where he 
again became involved in the newspaper publishing business. Mary's health continued to be a 
concern. Henry C. sold this business and moved to Santa Cruz, California where he became 
involved in prune ranching. 


Early in 1886 Henry C. and Mary adopted a baby who had been born December 25, 1885. They 
named her Nelle J. 


The Henry C. Jones family returned to Pontiac in 1893, the same year that Henry C.'s father died. 
In August of that same year Henry C. was instrumental in having the local electric light company 
incorporated. He held a majority interest in the company. For seven years he was the President of 
Pontiac Light, Heat, and Power Company. The heat was exhaust steam referred to as "city heat". 
It was carried in underground pipes to business sections in town. Eventually he sold his interest 
in the operation. 


In 1899 Henry C. and Mary bought the home previously owned by the Dehner family. Henry C. 
got pneumonia in June of 1921 at age 83. He was ill for less than a week when he died at home 
at 10:00 am on Monday, June 13. The Free Masons were in charge of funeral arrangements 
which included burial at the City Cemetery. 


Mary Adella Bancroft Jones lived in the house another twenty one years. She died at age 90 on 
Tuesday, September 7, 1942 after an illness of several years. Her funeral was handled by the 
Raleigh J. Harris Funeral Home with burial in South Side Cemetary. 


The house then passed to Nelle J. Jones Hershey and her husband, Rev. Roy G. Hershey. They 
continued to live in the house until Nelle's death on May 26, 1944. The property passed to Rev. 
Hershey. On his death in 1955 it went to his prot,g,, Gerald Maxwell, who sold it to John and 
Naomi Koehler in November 1957. 


The Koehlers then converted the house into three apartments by adding some areas to the back of 
the house. A fire damaged the house in 1975. A few months later the prospect of demolition 
seemed to be likely. Through the concern of two Livingston Historical Society members, Reid 
Tombaugh and Francis E. Lehman, the property was saved from demolition because they 
purchased it on May 21, 1976. 


The Society acquired the property on June 3, 1976 through a grant from the Humiston Trust 
which deeded the property to the Society. After that a twelve year restoration project began 
which was directed by John Perring. The house was placed on the National Register of Historic 
Places in May, 1978. That was the first National Registry listing in Livingston County. 


Most of the flooring and woodwork and about half of the plaster is original. The windows are 
reproduction. The wall paper is authentic reproduction selected from documented Victorian 


prints. The curtains are reproductions of lace curtains of the period. The original decorations and 
furnishing were done under the supervision of Mary Dievendorf, Thelma Asper, and Carl Apt. 


In the second phase of restoration, under the direction of restoration architect, Les Kenyon of 
Peoria, the one story frame building that preceded the brick structure was completed. 


The West Parlor 


ITEMS PURCHASED BY THE SOCIETY: 


1848 Rosewood Melodeon-Five Octave (Cabart & Needham & Co.) was purchased from Mr. 
Apt in 1992. 


Two walnut ladies Bustle Chairs in blue with pink flowers purchased with Memorial Funds for 
Thelma Asper from Mr. Apt. 


ITEMS GIVEN TO THE SOCIETY: 


Given by Dr. Wilbur Shankland, St. Louis. He is a descendant of the Col. 
Morse family of Odell. Col. Morse is descended from Samuel B. Morse: 


Medallion back, hand carved walnut love seat circa 1850-1860. Two matching balloon back side 
chairs. 


Given by Blossom Lowenthal and Thelma Asper: 


Victorian mirrored sconce. 
Given by Sarah Mullaney in 2008: 


Black spinning wheel that belonged to her grandmother; it came from Norway to the U.S. in the 
1870's. 


Donated by Past President's Club Woman's Club from Saunemin, Chatsworth, Emington in 1988. 
Table Chair. 

Given by Thelma Asper: 

Pink Lamp on Melodeon. 

Given by Francis Smith Family: 


Fireplace screen made by Tom Googerty for the Smith Family; hence the "S". 


Landscape painting in handmade frame both by Thomas Googerty. 


Thomas Googerty was considered one of the outstanding craftsmen and designers of decorative 
wrought iron in the United States. He was born in Pontiac on November 14, 1864. He lived on 
North Division Street. When he was 13 he left the fourth grade to do farm work and odd jobs 
around town. Thomas became a blacksmith's helper in a carriage shop when he was 15. He 
earned twenty five cents a day for ten hour work days. He continued in the blacksmith trade in 
Pontiac and other cities for a number of years. He also worked as a locksmith and studied 
drawing and decorative design. He hammered iron and learned how to form it into delicate 
designs. He also worked with silver, brass, and copper. Thomas painted landscapes, did some 
wood carving, and made some wooden frames for some of his paintings. 


The iron works of Thomas Googerty were on exhibit in many major cities including New York, 
Boston, Washington, St. Louis, and Chicago. In 1914 and 1921 his exhibits in the Art Institute of 
Chicago were awarded prizes. In 1915 he was promoted to the grade of master craftsman in the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. 


He made ornamental grilles, lamps, intricate locks, door knockers, door pulls, latches, hinges, 
coat hooks, andirons, fire tools, candlesticks, gates, and poor boxes. 


Thomas became a teacher when he lost the feel of the hammer and could no longer create his 
own works. He volunteered to take a class of from six to twelve young blacksmiths at the Pontiac 
Reformatory. His plan was to teach them the rudiments of the craft. His graduates left the 
reformatory with experience and capabilities that could earn them jobs and help them build new 
lives. He was proud of the fact that none of his graduates ever returned to the reformatory. 
Thomas taught forge and wrought iron work at the Pontiac State Penitentiary for more than thirty 
years. He also taught at a summer school of the Stout Institute in Menomonie, WI for seven 
years. 


Thomas wrote articles and books on the subject of wrought iron work. One titled "Hand Forging 
and Wrought Iron Ornamental Work" was used as a text book in vocational schools. 


Many of Thomas Googerty's pieces of work are at the Chicago Art Institute. We are lucky to 
have a few in this house. The gates at the South Side Cemetery are also his work. 


Thomas Googerty and his friend Dr. Thomas Lockie, local dentist and artist, were the founders 
of the Amitytown Society of Painters. This was a group of local artists who gathered to paint 
together on Thursday and Saturday afternoons for several summers. The group met along the 
river in Cornell on the Lyle Husted farm two miles south of town. There was an abandoned 
house there on the site of an old mill. This was in the area of the old town of Amity which was 
begun just south of Cornell. Amity did not prosper and eventually disappeared while Cornell 
continued on. The purpose of the Society was to develop young artists and to arouse interest and 
appreciation for art. Forty-three paintings were exhibited at the first Amitytown art show 
November 2526, 1940. The show was in the Y.M.C.A. 


Thomas Googerty died at age 80 in 1944. The Amitytown Society of Painters disbanded in the 
1980's. 


KITCHEN 


The kitchen was reconstructed in 1989 after a professor from ISU and his students helped find 
the foundations of the original room which had been destroyed in the 1975 fire. 


ITEMS PURCHASED BY THE SOCIETY: 


Purchased in Cedarburg, Wisconsin: 
Harvest table 
Purchased from Mr. Carl Apt in 1992: 


dry sink and bakers cabinet 


Stove 
ITEMS GIVEN TO THE SOCIETY: 
Gift from Mrs. Ethel Wagner, Collegeville, Pennsylvania: 


Spinning Wheel which came in a covered wagon with the Wagner family from Pennsylvania to a 
farm south of Pontiac. 


Gift from Mrs. Earl (Thelma) Asper: 

Teakettle. 

Gift from Mrs. Helen Wolff in memory of Robert Arnold Schlosser: 
Spice cabinet. 

Gift from Dr. & Mrs. Otis Law, FL: 

Cookie molds and pewter pudding molds. 

Gift from Mrs. Harold Berry: 


Mammy's bench. 


Gift from Estate of Margery Marten, Odell, Illinois: 
Wooden mortar and pestle. 

Gift from Evenglow Lodge: 

Kitchen sink. 

Items on dry sink on loan from Society members. 


EAST ROOM/DINING ROOM 


ITEMS PURCHASED BY THE SOCIETY: 
Purchased from Mr. Carl Apt in 1992 : 


Three light kerosene chandelier- circa 1870. 


Walnut five legged table, extents to 8 feet. 


A cane bottom (bustle) chair with burled inset. 

ITEMS GIVEN TO THE SOCIETY: 

Purchased from Mr. Apt in 1994 by Marvene Howes Bonnet of Lafayett, LA, and donated to the 
Society in honor of her grandparents, The Nathan Thomas Greenes who had a farm south of 


Pontiac: 


Walnut slant top desk with the glass front bookcase above, six captain drawers and three large 
drawers in base; two pieces with ornate crown, circa 1950. 


Memorial Gift from Estate of Margery Martin, Odell, Illinois: 
Three matching walnut cane seat dining room chairs. 
Memorial Gift from Gail Brannon: 

Small cup with JGW (Jersey G. Whitson). 

Memorial Gift from Mrs. James (Mary) Scouller: 

Table lamp handmade by Thomas Googerty. 


Memorial Gift from Mrs. Thelma Asper: 


Picture on South wall. 

Memorial Gift from Robert Dievendorf: 

Picture on North wall of A. Lincoln Family, Currier & Ives. 
Memorial Gift from John Perring: 

Walnut framed mirror on North wall, circa 1880. 

Memorial Gift from Don Druin: 

Gone with the Wind table lamp. 

Memorial Gift from Mr. and Mrs. John Perring: 

Fireplace screen from the Williams Family home on W. Water St. 
Memorial Gift from Grant McCormack family, SE of Pontiac: 
Arrowheads and axes. 


Memorial Gift from Dr. Wilbur Shankland, Odell, Illinois. He is descendant of Samuel B. 
Morse: 


Two pink chairs. 

Memorial Gift from Mrs. Kay Lyons: 

Paperweight with picture of Old Mill with Jersey G. Whitson standing nearby. 

Gift from Marian Shepherd Hurley, Savannah, Georgia: 

Set of 4 painted china plates, painted by Ida Woodrow. Her identifying mark is on the back of 
the plates. The plates belonged to Mrs. Hurley's Mother. Her mother was born in the Sheriff's 
residence at the County Jail facility while her father, Mr. Coe, was Sheriff. After Mr. Coe was 


out of the Sheriff's office, the family lived in the Jones House while their new home was built. 
Mrs. Hurley thought it fitting for the plates to return to the Jones House for display. 


EAST BEDROOM 


ITEMS PURCHASED BY SOCIETY: 


ITEMS GIVEN TO THE SOCIETY: 


Gift from Gladys Tuttle Jones (no relation to this Jones family): 

Glove box made by Nelle Jones in 1908. Nelle was the adopted daughter of Henry C. and Mary 
Jones. Nelle gave the box to a little girl, Gladys, in 1921. Gladys lived at 508 E. Madison Street. 
She would walk past the Jones House and sometimes stop to visit with Nelle and swing on the 
porch swing. Gladys gave the glove box to the Society when she learned the house was being 
restored. 

Gifts from Anne Vogelsinger: 

Walnut (red stain) 4-drawer dresser with light brown marble top. 

Mirror. 


Covered screen. 


Gift from Dr. Wilbur Shankland, St. Louis; he was related to the Col. Morse Family of Odell, 
Illinois. Col. Morse was descendant of Samuel B. Morse. 


Walnut bed and counterpane. 

Victorian Hat Box. 

Elias Howe 1872 Sewing Machine; there is a sewing machine like this in the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington D.C. 

Gift from Alice Rachel Mies, Pontiac, Illinois: 

Pillow covers. 

Gift from Mrs. Jerome (Erma) Pearre, Pontiac, Illinois: 
Antique Oriental rug. 

Gifts from Mrs. Frances (Thelma) Asper, Pontiac, Illinois: 
Godey prints. 

Gifts from the Estate of Margery Martin, Odell, Illinois: 


Rocking Chair. 


Two whale oil lamps on mantle. 

Gifts from Anne Pemberton: 

Some items in hat box including at least one hat and shoes. 

Gift from LeMessurier: 

Red waist from Mary Dievendorf's grandmother. 

Notice the wedding dresses on display. They are dark in color as white was not practical in a 
town with dirt streets and sidewalks. It was easier to keep a dark colored dress clean. The bride 
also wanted a dress that she could wear more than on her wedding day. Often her wedding dress 
became her best dress for church, parties, and other special occasions. Sometimes a bride would 
choose to wear a black wedding dress if she was marrying a widower. By the 1870's more brides 
were wearing white dresses. 

One window was bricked in at the time the house was built in order to create a closet. Possibly 
Mrs. Dehner wanted the modern convenience of a closet in her bedroom. From the outside you 


can see that it definitely was meant to be a window. 


We have been told by someone who lived here at the time that the house was three apartments 
that this was the bedroom of the upstairs apartment. 


WEST BEDROOM 


This side of the upstairs may have been one large room when the house was originally built. At 
some time a wall was built to create two smaller rooms. 


Notice the chamber pot under the bed. 


At the time that the house was three apartments this was the living room area of the upstairs 
apartment. 


CHILD'S ROOM 


The green wicker child's rocker was made at the Illinois State Reformatory in the 1920's. It was 
used in the office of Doctors Middleton, Young, and Dargan at the first medical clinic in Pontiac. 


The doll in the wicker rocker holds a beaded bag which belonged to John Hoerner, a Union 
soldier. He marched in a Victory Parade in Washington D.C. after the Civil War. He took the bag 
home to Pontiac and gave it to his daughter. 


This room was divided into two parts while the house was an apartment house. To the East (left) 
of the window was the bathroom of the upstairs apartment. The kitchen was the remaining area 
which opened through the doorway into the living room. 


